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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

This issue is devoted to the philosophy of religion and consists of 
hree papers contributed by members of the faculty of Emory University:- 
"rofessor Charles Hartshorne of the Department of Philosophy, Assistant 
rofessor John B. Cobb of the School of Theology, and Assistant Professor 
. M. Prye of the Department of English. By bringing together on a single 
rea the thought of people from different disciplines, as we did in the 
previous issue of this journal with respect to aesthetics, the editor 
lopes to underline the essential inter-relatedness of all knowledge and, 
Lmplicitly at least, combat the present tendency towards the fragmentation 
>f education. 

&/ 

A PROTESTANT CRITIQUE OP PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION 


To evaluate philosophy of religion requires first that it be defined. 
Since it includes many quite different types of thought, it may best be 
iefined quite generally as the application to questions of religious 
Lmportance of a reason which intends to be uncommitted to any particular 
religious tradition. At least four major types of reasoning included 
within philosophy of religion may be distinguished. The first three may 
Dccur either in conjunction with each other as separable aspects of a uni¬ 
fied philosophy, or separately as different types of philosophy of relig¬ 
ion. (They are treated below as different types.) The fourth cpnnot in 
itself develop into a constructive philosophy of religion, but it may play 
an important role in conjunction with the others. 

The first type of philosophy of religion is that which draws out the 
implications for religious thought of some fully developed philosophy. 
Jsually it is the metaphysical and epistemological aspects of philosophy 
from which religious doctrines are derived, but in other cases philosoph¬ 
ical ethics has been used. Since the distinctive feature of this approach 
is that the position established on purely philosophic grounds is regard¬ 
ed as truth from which implications for religious belief may be deduced, 
we will call this type "deductive philosophy of religion." 

The second type of philosophy of religion is that v/hich originates 
primarily in the scientific and historical study of religious phenomena. 
Although much of this study has been taken over by more specialized dis¬ 
ciplines, philosophers must be accorded major credit for its origination, 
and they continue to accept major responsibility for integrating and 
interpreting the findings. This type may be called "phenomenological 
philosophy of religion." 

The third type of philosophy of religion has less unity and specif¬ 
icity, but perhaps even*greater importance. Many persons have meditated 
directly upon the central religious questions without prior commitment 
(at least in intention) to any one religious tradition. Some of the great 
est religious movements have arisen directly out of such thinking. Even 
movements such a3 Christianity which claim to arise from revelatory events 
have been continuously affected by this kind of thinking. We may call 
this "meditative philosophy of religion." 

The fourth aspect of philosophy of religion is the critical analysis 
of the terms and concepts of religious thought. This may be preliminary 
to deductive, phenomenological, or meditative philosophy of religion. It 
may also operate directly upon the truth-claims of a particular religious 
tradition. We will call it "meaning analysis of religious terms. 

The purpose of this paper is to criticize philosophy of religion 
from the perspective of a Protestant thinker. This perspective obviously 
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varies greatly from one Protestant to another, and in this context any 
characterization must be left very general and somewhat vague. Even so 
it may not apply to all who call themselves Protestants. Granting these 
inadequacies we may for our present purposes understand the Protestant 
perspective as that of the contemporary thinker who desires to be loyal 
to the essential message of the New Testament without repudiating any 
genuine achievement of the human intellect. Philosophy of religion must 
be judged, therefore, by the two standards of scripture and intellect* 

The criteria derived from loyalty to the New Testament message stand 
in tension equally with all three types of philosophy of religion, al¬ 
though they may be compatible with meaning analysis of religious terms. 
Philosophy of religion must deal with general principles accessible to 
reason independently of any particular experience or commitment. The New 
Testament proclaims itself as testimony to a particular person and a un¬ 
ique event accessible to experience only through believing commitment. 

One cannot derive the particular from the general, the unique from the 
universal. 

However, this alone does not settle the problem for the Protestant 
thinker. Though the most distinctive claims of the New Testament can 
never be substantiated by philosophy, they do extend into the sphere 
which philosophy legitimately claims as its province. They involve im¬ 
plications about the nature of God, man, and the world which are not in¬ 
different to the findings of impartial investigation.. To pretend that 
the Christian faith can be formulated or even believed without involve¬ 
ment in the wider world of thought is an act of self-delusion which leads 
both to the truncation of Christian doctrine and to untenable inconsis¬ 
tencies. Protestantism in all honesty must either claim that revelation 
actually supercedes reason entirely or else accept man*s intellectual 
achievements as a second norm for belief. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the great majority of Protestants will always follow the second al¬ 
ternative both for the sake of purity of religion and for the sake of 
our common life. 

Deductive philosophy of religion proposes to derive by logically 
valid methods the implications for religion of principles which are rat¬ 
ionally certain, and hence acceptable to all competent minds* In so far 
as it succeeds in carrying out its program, therefore, its results must 
be accepted by anyone who acknowledges the authority of the intellect, 
whether or not these results are compatible with the Biblical message. 
However, for the present at least, no philosophy has achieved the status 
of general acceptance among the ablest thinkers, and such acceptance 
must be one pre-requisite for the unqualified acknowledgement of its 
authority by the Protestant thinker. On the contrary, serious questions 
have been raised as to the theoretical possibility of conclusive solu¬ 
tions to those most general questions with which philosophy has trad¬ 
itionally dealt. 

It may still be claimed that the implications for religion of the 
"best" or "most probable" philosophical position should be accepted. In 
support of this claim it may properly be pointed out that no treatment 
of ultimate issues is free from commitment in regard to such basic phil¬ 
osophic. questions as the nature of being and knowledge. But what this 
indicates for religious thought is something significantly different 
from the conclusion that religious truth must be deduced from philosoph¬ 
ical principles. Religious doctrines must be stated in the context of 
an intellectually defensible ontology and epistemology, but what is 
stated need not be derived from its context. Furthermore, so long as 
no intellectually decisive principle of judgment can be established by 
which one philosophy can be shown to be unequivocally superior, the Prot¬ 
estant thinker will be justified in regarding suitability for the ex¬ 
pression of his faith as one legitimate principle for selecting among 
competing philosophic systems. 
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Phenomenological philosophy of religion seems to establish a more 
stable claim upon the Protestant thinker by virtue of its more immediate 
concern with a growing body of well-established knowledge. This body of 
knowledge, obtained by applying scholarly and scientific techniques to 
the study of religion, certainly belongs to what we have called the genu¬ 
ine achievements of the human intellect, Protestant doctrine must be 
purged of whatever is incompatible with man^ increasing knowledge about 
religion. 

This purging will be of great importance and have far-reaching con¬ 
sequences, Many assumptions about the uniqueness or superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity are contradicted by the discovery that many of its features and 
accomplishments are duplicated or equalled in other religions. Arguments 
for the unique truth of Christianity based upon the supernatural accomp¬ 
animents of its promulgation, the survival and growth of the church, or 
the change of character of its adherents are weakened or destroyed by the 
fact that similar arguments may be used to establish quite different doc¬ 
trines in other religious traditions. 

However, when phenomenological philosophy of religion begins to draw 
interpretive conclusions from the data provided by research it ceases to 
demand acceptance to the same degree. When, for example, the philosopher 
interprets his data on the basis of the principle that what is true and 
valuable in religion is what is found in religions universally, the Prot¬ 
estant thinker may legitimately reject the conclusions that follow. The 
principle that the common aspects of all religion constitute a safer guide 
to truth than the peculiar aspects of one religion, however plausible and 
attractive, is essentially arbitrary. 

Meditative philosophy of religion must be criticized first in terms 
of the extent to which it involves a delusion. Meditation of all sorts, 
and especially meditation about religious matters always occurs within 
a context which predetermines many of its conclusions. It may assume 
the absolute omnipotence of God, or the worthlessness of the ephemeral, 
or the decisiveness of criteria derived from some ideal of personal or 
social welfare. Its conclusions may then be merely the implications of 
these ideas for some problem to which they have not previously been ap¬ 
plied, and the results may be somewhat less precisely formulated than they 
would be if a more rigorous philosophic procedure were adopted. Most med¬ 
itation about religion by Indians leads to results determined by some very 
basic assumptions of Hindu thought, whereas almost all Europeans are af¬ 
fected by Judeo-Christian assumptions even when they regard themselves as 
fully emancipated. Insofar .as meditative philosophy of religion begins 
with unrecognized assumptions which predetermine its conclusions, the 
Protestant thinker is quite justified in rejecting arguments with whose 
assumptions he disagrees. 

However, meditation about religion is not thereby dismissed to ir¬ 
relevance. On the contrary, it is an essential ingredient at every step 
of the theological enterprise. The discovery of the essential message 
of the New Testament is neither a mechanical process of the application 
of approved hermeneutical techniques nor a purely a-rational process of 
immediate insight. Rather the meaning emerges out of the interplay of 
reason and experience with the honest questioning of the meaning of the 
text. The application of the spiritual and ethical insights of the New 
Testament to changing conditions likewise requires a kind of thinking 
not reducible to technical philosophy or scientific study. Furthermore, 
the critical and questioning spirit of the skeptical thinker has perform¬ 
ed for Christianity many indispensable services. Not only has it helped 
to show the hypocrisy and inconsistency of the empirical church in every 
age, but it has helped to cleanse the church of accretions of supersti¬ 
tion and obscurantism which would otherwise do much to destroy its witness 
to the truth. 
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The Protestant thinker must constantly acknowledge his debt to those 
who have meditated upon matters of religious importance. Whether or not 
they have shared his convictions, they have clarified, purified, deepen¬ 
ed and extended the realm of thought, and even where their specific con¬ 
clusions are properly rejected, they have opened vistas which can not 
again be closed. The Protestant thinker must himself cultivate the 
spirit of meditative philosophy if he is to grasp the deepest signifi¬ 
cance of his own faith and relate it fruitfully to the total context. 

The meaning analysis of religious terms is an entirely legitimate 
function of philosophy with respect to the Christian faith. Its im¬ 
portance is much greater than commonly recognized. For example, the 
judgment, ”God is good,” is subject to the question as to what is meant 
by "God” and by "good”, The analysis of the concept of !! God M leads into 
metaphysics; that of "good 11 , into philosophic ethics. Thus a statement 
derived from a religious tradition can be shown by analysis to be mean¬ 
ingless apart from involvement in philosophical conclusions. This is 
not to say that its truth is to be demonstrated by philosophy but rather 
that apart from involvement in philosophic categories it is neither true 
nor false but simply empty of content. 

Although the Protestant thinker must acknowledge the legitimacy of 
rigorous analysis of the meaning of every concept which he employs, he 
may in his turn be critical of some theories of meaning. If the phil¬ 
osopher holds that meaning analysis is incomplete until every concept 
is reduced to some combination of elements given in sense experience, 
the Protestant thinker may reject the relevance of that philosophers 
analysis to his thought. 

Furthermore, the proper demand for definition must not be taken as 
a denial of the reality of mystery. Definition need not entail descrip¬ 
tion of the object to which a concept refers. It must merely provide 
some criterion for distinguishing that to which a term applies from that 
to which it does not apply. One may for example affirm that God is a 
mystery transcending human knowledge, but he must still explain in some 
way to what he refers when he says God, or else the hearer will not be 
able to distinguish God from a tomato or a unicorn, Such a definition 
of God as ll that reality which increases value 1 * or “that being to whom 
Jesus prayed” is sufficient for intelligible discourse, even though it 
leaves untouched the mystery of God f s nature, 

John B, Cobb, Jr, 

School of Theology 
Emory University 


TWO STRATA OF MEANING IN RELIGIOUS DISCOURSE I 

A common doctrine is that religious statements are not meant “lit¬ 
erally”, but Symbolically”, Descriptions of God, for example, are held 
to use words in unusual ways whose meaning is not obvious from their or¬ 
dinary use or meaning, I wish to argue that two kinds of predicates are . 

applied to God, and while those of one kind are symbolic, those of the j 

other are not. We need to distinguish between formal and material pre- I] 
dications. To compare deity with a rock, a king, a shepherd, or a parent i 
is a material description, that is, one in terms of a concrete species | 

of entity, a particular part of the psycho-physical universe. Such pre¬ 
dications are not literal, for God is not just another ruler, together | 
with human kings; or another parent, together with human parents; or 
another wise individual, along with wise men. 

But there is a radically different sort of predication concerning 
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deity, in which no one part of the non-divine universe more than any 
other is involved in the comparison. Rather, in such predications, deity 
is compared to any concrete being you please, other than himself. This 
non-material mode is illustrated when one speaks of such negative proper¬ 
ties of God as "non-corporeal" , "non-temporal" , "non-relative", an d so on. 
Here no material difference between rock and man, or rock and sand, or 
one man and another, comes in; but only purely abstract and general phil¬ 
osophical-categories, such as space, time, becoming, relation. I wish to 
emphasize my conviction that the formal predicates of deity are not ex¬ 
clusively negative, and accordingly, some positive properties of deity 
can be connoted by formal, and so, non-symbolic designations. I have 
spent, and I hope not wasted, much of my life f s energy exploring the pos¬ 
itive formal characterizations which seem compatible with the religious 
meaning of the term "God". This religious meaning is well indicated by 
the phrase, "supremely worshipful." If one is conditioned by early train¬ 
ing to react negatively to certain words, like relativity or contingency, 
then of course one cannot worship God and also call him, in any respect, 
relative or contingent. But this negative evaluation of relativity and 
contingency seems to me a confusion. Is the relative or the contingent 
as such essentially bad or mediocre? This I quite fail to see. All the 
beauty of the actual world seems to me to consist in its relationships 
and its contingencies. A good man is not, compared to a bad or inferior 
one, any less relative or contingent; but rather, he is more adequately 
related to other things, and richer and more harmonious in his accidental 
qualities. To be sure, it is not good to be too dependent upon, or re¬ 
lative to, any one aspect or part of the total environment, or too sensi¬ 
tive to merely momentary changes. But such excess of sensitivity consists 
in an unbalance between our response to some things and persons and our 
response to the remaining things and persons. The wise and strong respond 
to each stimulus for what it is worth, in comparison with other available 
stimuli; they do not fall on this man's neck and then turn coldly away 
from some other who has as much or more to offer, or whose claims for 
attention are quite as legitimate. Also, the wise person balances the 
stimuli of the moment against the background of past stimuli and past de¬ 
cisions of his own, and against the ultimate ideals of life. Balanced 
appropriateness in one's relativity to other things or persons, not non¬ 
relativity, is the mark of wisdom and goodness. The non-relative or mere¬ 
ly inflexible person, who will not be influenced, who will not or cannot 
adjust to the actual situation sensitively and quickly, need not be es¬ 
pecially admired. Yet according to many metaphysicians and theologians, 
from the Stoics and Philo down to rather recent times, such inflexible 
persons ought, it seems, to be deeply revered. 

But there is another confusion we need to clear away. This is the 
failure to distinguish between relativity, or dependence, with respect to 
an individual's existence , or personal identity, and dependence merely 
with respect to the concrete state or experience of the individual, grant¬ 
ed that "he" exists as that very individual. You, for instance, do not 
depend for being, and for being yourself, upon any particular state of 
the weather, though you do depend upon it for some of the details of your 
experiences, assuming that you go out, or look out of the window, or even 
hear a weather report. To depend for one's very existence, or individual 
identity, upon changeable factors, is indeed a mark of mediocrity; and no 
being so characterized could properly be worshipped. A sufficiently rad¬ 
ical change in the weather would destroy your personal existence or mine; 
and this is one mark of our not being truly worshipful. But in simple 
logic there are two ways, and not one way only, of conceiving independence 
with respect to existing-as-oneself • The usual way, on which classical 
theism wagered everything, is to suppose the existentially independent to 
have no need to adjust to changes; to be indifferent or neutral to them 
all. But there is another way. This is to identify existential independ¬ 
ence with an Invincible power and will to achieve self-consistent adjust¬ 
ment to any changes whatever. We human beings adjust successfully to a 
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wide range of diversities, but there comes a point beyond which we can¬ 
not achieve adjustment, and accordingly, we lose consciousness, or 
sanity, or life itself. Is there any rule of logic telling us that the 
mere idea of '’adjustment 11 means the possibility of failure? By that 
principle, the mere idea of "existing” should imply the possibility of 
failing to exist, and then God cannot exist non-contingently. Since 
nearly all theologians have held that God* a very existence cannot be 
contingent, we face the question, is his necessary existence or absol¬ 
uteness an infallible power to harmonize relativities in himself, to 
respond coherently to diverse stimuli, or is it simply the absence of 
relativity, of power to respond to other beings? This dilemma, I hold, 
is between literal alternatives* No concrete difference among things is 
in question, only the categorical difference between the contingency of 
the proposition asserting your existence or mine, (or an elephant*s), 
and two categorically or formally opposite ways of interpreting the ne¬ 
cessary truth of the proposition, "God exists” (or if you prefer, is 
real), in either interpretation such necessary existential truth is as 
literally necessary as contingent existential truth is contingent. Nor 
is it merely negative; for necessary truth is definable as the common 
factor in all possible truths. All-pervasiveness with respect to the 
possibles is necessity. And the very idea of God as creator implies 
that not only was this world so much as possible solely because there 
was a creative power adequate for its production, but also "other worlds" 
were or are possible only in that the same power would have been, or 
would be, adequate for their production. Tne divine power is thus con¬ 
ceived as, by definition, all-pervasive with respect to possibility. 

To be possible is to be a possible-creature-of-the-creator• Accordingly, 
the creator, as such, is constituent in every possibility. I am not 
saying (with some proponents of the Ontological Argument) that the 
divine existence must forthwith be conceded, since it is necessary; 
that would be going too fast; I am saying rather this: either the 
divine existence must be conceded, or we must reject the conception of 
God as meaningless or absurd. For what it cannot connote is an unact¬ 
ualized potentiality of existence; since its very meaning is that all 
power or potency is derivative from divine power taken as real. This is 
both compatible with and Implies the contingency of ordinary existence 
to which Anselm^ critics point! 

Are such general categories as "Existence" symbolic or literal? 
Philosophers certainly construe them in different ways, and thus their 
meaning is not to be made ostensively obvious in the same fashion as 
the meaning of "rock" or "king". But neither are such concepts, when 
applied to God, symbolic in the sense in which "divine shepherd" is 
symbolic. For "necessary existence" takes no account, in its meaning, 
of the difference between one non-divine thing and another. Rather the 
contrast, necessary-contingent, sets up a dichotomy between God and 
everything else. True enough, necessary existence, is a different kind 
of existence from contingent existence--Anselm , s great discovery, widely 
misunderstood--but can anyone understand "contingent existence", and not 
know what the contrasting term is? The two sides of such a contrast 
seem inseparable. It is quite different with true "symbols." The sense 
in which God is "ruler" is not categorically definable, even by negation, 
since "divine ruler" assumes the idea of God, and "super-human ruler" is 
insufficient. "Ruler of all things" is more helpful, since here we do 
use the category of totality, but it still does not tell us what kind of 
rule can apply to all things. Necessary existence is literally definable 
for it must mean, either , non-capacity for contingent properties, or (as 
I hold) an invincible capacity to achieve, a certainty of possessing, 
some contingent property expressing the identity of the being—regardless 
of what other beings exist or fail to exist. Here there is nothing 
material, and so nothing symbolic. 

If God is formally describable as ideally and certainly relative. 
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rather than as simply non-relative, then the contradictions to which many 
writers point between the formal properties of God, and material or sym¬ 
bolic ones, do not obtain. He can be loving, in the sense of adequately 
sensitive to the needs of others, rather than (self-contradictorily) 
both responsive to their needs, and yet wholly devoid of intrinsic re¬ 
latedness to them. The dogmatic refusal to consider positive formal 
properties of God has saddled theology with the impossibility of making 
even decent symbolic sens9 out of such religious terms as love or pur¬ 
pose, all implying relativity, without covertly abandoning the formal 
negations. Admittedly, the divine sensitivity is not just one more case 
of sympathetic response to need; yet surely that which distinguishes it 
from the human form is not to be found in the direction of sheer insens¬ 
itiveness, mere neutrality or non-relativity. Atoms are much less var¬ 
iously and richly sensitive, less relative, more "absolute* 1 , than men. 

Is not the divine sensitivity inconceivable to us because of the richness 
of the divine relationships (to the creatures, not simply between persons 
of the Trinity 1) and their balanced integration into one life, rather 
than because of complete poverty in such relatednesses? Again, is not 
God incomparably complex in his total reality, rather than incomparably 
"simple? 11 

I should now like to point a moral. The denial that divine predi¬ 
cates can be both positive and literal (e.g., "common element of all 
possibilities", or "relative to all things") has derived from a miscon¬ 
ception, not simply of God, but implicitly, of the creatures. God must, 
it is thought, be non-relative because relativity is bad; which implies 
that when we compare creatures as good rather than bad we compare them 
with respect to the number of things they escape being relative to. But 
this is contrary to what we really do in evaluating creatures. I believe 
that every basic error in theology similarly reflects a corresponding 
error in the conception of the creatures. If we have (unwittingly) a 
non-literal.i.e., inaccurate, fictitious, or meaningless, notion of 
creaturely "existence", "dependence", "relativity", or "better" and 
"worse", then we cannot arrive at positive literal ideas about the 
divine existence, independence, absoluteness, or goodness. But if we 
are literally correct about the creatures, perhaps we can be so about 
certain formal, positive, attributes of deity. 

Charles Eartshorne 

Department of Philosophy 

Emory University 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIGION 


"As for me, I am persuaded that without skill in litera¬ 
ture genuine theology cannot stand, just as hitherto in the 
ruin and prostration of letters it too has miserably fallen 
and been laid low. Indeed I see that the remarkable dis¬ 
closure of the Word of God would never have taken place had 
He not first prepared the way by the rediscovery of language 
and sciences, as by Baptist fore-runners." 

- Martin Luther- 1 

The complex manner in which literature contributes to religious 
understanding, and especially to Christian understanding, 45 may for con- 


1 Martin Luther, Letter to Eoban Hess, March 29, 1523, in Werke, 
Wiemar Edition, Luthers Briefwechsel . Ill, 50. Quoted by John 
T..McNeill in his: "History of the Interpretation of the Bible: 
Medieval and Reformation Period," in The Interpreter Vs Bible, 

I, 123. 
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venience be treated in terms of three major considerations® Other 
approaches are certainly possible, but for the purposes of this brief 
survey I propose that we think first of the manner in which literature® 
with varytag efficiency on various levels of taste, is useful in posing 
problems important to the whole context of human existence® Next we 
shall consider the manner in which literary skills are useful in the 
development of "genuine theology" based upon sacred books® Finally, we 
shall notice the manner in which particular works may serve to mediate 
the central end original Christian revelation. Each of these three con- 
siderations is different from the others, but the first two may be seen 
as serving a preparatory function, as being "Baptist forerunners," in 
Luther's phrase, for the encounter with God, while the third function 
is concerned with that encounter and its results® 


Myth and fable have always served men as avenues to truth, even in 
the most primitive societies® In the older Germanic tradition we know 
from Tacitus the prestige which was assigned to the scop, or bard, who 
sang the standards of his society. But more was involved than the teach- 
ing of a code—and a rather brutal one at that—for myth-makers frequent¬ 
ly do more by posing the problems of man's life than by giving the an¬ 
swers. With the advent of higher religion in Christianity, the great 
teachers found that much of the groundwork for their mission had been 
laid precisely by the manner in which the pre-Christian poets had devel¬ 
oped the themes of human transience and of human defeat, as well for the 
ethically noble and epically heroic as for the simply weak and the easily 
lost.* The basic problems of existence had long since been posed by the 
folkpoets. On this level, every aesthetically successful poem is of re¬ 
ligious value In itself. 


On the other hand, even many literary failures, so long as they ex¬ 
press widespread human preoccupations, may also be of suggestive value. 
Thus in our own culture the "pot boiler genres" serve to supply mytho¬ 
logical insights into man's central problems. In detective stories we 
find one aspect of "Old Testament" legalism, the invincible hounding out 
of the breach of commandment, while in popular western fiction we have 
another "Old Testament" theme of the war of the children of light with 
the children of darkness, often dressed precisely in light and dark 
colors. In popular love stories the themes of alienation, restitution 
or forgiveness, and reconciliation are used as devices of nearly univer¬ 
sal concern. In each case, the purveyors to popular taste in these genres 
are building upon, and so displaying, the structure of primitive human 
fear, longing and surmise. If no more is conveyed—and the great major¬ 
ity of such works are of course thoroughly stereotyped and of no aesthet¬ 
ic or intellectual value, their temporary popularity resting only upon 
the affinity between the mediocrity of the author's ideas and of the 
public's taste—the fact remains that a structure of human need and 
concern has emerged. 

In each area, what is perhaps above all indicated is the human de¬ 
light in seeing a meaningful relationship brought out of occurrences. 

B. M. Forster has given this definition of story and plot: "A story [is] 
a narrative of events arranged in their time-sequence. A plot is also 


2 Consideration of this relationship, as it moves in the opposite 

direction, may be found in Frye, "The Humanities and the Christian 
Humanist" and "A Christian Approach to Literature," The Christian 
Scholar . XXXVII, 575-384 and 505-514. - 

3 For a more detailed treatment of the early Christian use of pagan 
myth, see Frye, "Christ and Ingeld," Theology Today . XI, 225-232. 
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a narrative of events, the emphasis falling on causality.*’ 4 The need 
for finding in events a meaningful relationship is indicative of some¬ 
thing, and the patterns into which these relationships fall is indicative 
too. (I have purposely omitted any reference to popular "religious” 
fiction, as this genre impresses me as being not only aesthetically but 
also religiously worthless - or even worse I) 

So much for the pot boilers, which, as Christ said of the Pharisees, 
’’have their reward.” If poor myth and cheap fable have value, it is 
largely because of the significance of patterns established by the entire 
genre, patterns significant because they are widely consumed by readers 
rather than because they carry any profound insight or sensitivity from 
the writer. Great literature is also significant as having wide appeal, 
but here the appeal is not vulgar but catholic - not, that is, for the 
vulgate of one time and one culture but for the universally human. And 
here again the religious significance may be found not so much in the 
answers given as in the questions raised. Of course questions are not 
raised in literature as they are in Aquinas 1 Summa, for in great litera¬ 
ture the problems are more fully involved in the great round of human 
existence. Problems are explored and exposed in a context of occurrences 
and of encounter rather than of abstraction and of logic. The clash of 
discordant ethics, the tensions of changing values, the search for some 
permanent validity in a world of flux (as in King Lear ); the problem of 
choice between relative goods and relative evils, the conflict of loyal¬ 
ties, the ultimate despair of ethics (as in Hamlet ); the search for iden¬ 
tity, the appeal to community of interest and pleasure, the paradox of 

hedonism (as in Othello )-all of these and other galaxies of problems 

are analyzed in the un-abstracted context of the imitation of life which 
is art. Basic problems are explored, exhibited, clarified, though not 
necessarily solved. Thus it is that an imaginative and perceptive 
’’heathen” work will be of far more religious value than any sterile par¬ 
roting of orthodox cliches under a literary disguise. 

II 

Literature does more to justify Luther's enthusiasm. A second area 
of its contribution to the understanding of revelation is in the very 
matter of the literary mode itself. There is, for example, the nurture 
of the imagination, the development of a power of thought which goes be¬ 
yond the surface, which sees through the symbol to the larger referent. 
Nothing is more fatal to religion than a mechanistic conception of revel¬ 
ation. That early Protestant theologians avoided falling into this dangei 
as many of thei. r later followers did not, is due in no small measure to 
humanistic taste and influence. 

The explication of Scripture is a literary problem, and when the 
early reformers called for a return to the level of the litera they were 
not calling for a mechanical concentration upon what modern fundamental¬ 
ism means by literalism. They were, rather, calling for a concern with 
the literary meaning of the text considered by the best methods available 
from renaissance humanism. Thus they would rescue Scripture from the 
fantastic embellishments of scholastic ingenuity. They would do so not 
only in terns of the "proper” meaning of simple statement, but also by 
organic reference to metaphoric and to compound or composite meanings-- 
in terms of a fully literary exegesis, in the attempt to recover the 
meaning of the text itself. Thus, to Luther, ’’without skill in litera¬ 
ture genuine theology cannot stand." 

Even more important is the doctrine of accommodation, by which God's 
reality is typologically reduced from its incomprehensibility (to man) 
and expressed in terms "accommodated” to human understanding. Thus Calvin 

4 In Writers on Writing (ed. Walter Allen), London, 1948, p. 151. 
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spoke of the creation stories in Genesis as the teaching of a primitive 
people, reduced to the scale of their understandingSuch accommodatior 
comes through figures of speech. Aquinas wrote that "poetry uses meta¬ 
phors to depict, since men naturally find pictures pleasing. But sacred 
doctrine uses them because they are necessary and useful.This may be 
but another way of saying that literature nurtures the imagination which 
revelation channels. In Paradise Lost Milton has Raphael tutor Adam in 
the mysteries of revelation: 

...what surmounts the reach 

Of human sense, I shall delineate so, 

By lik*ning spiritual to corporal forms, 

As may express them best....7 

III 

What has been said so far of the contributions of literature can 
apply in good measure to non-Christian as well as to Christian orienta¬ 
tions. We now move into the area of specifically Christian literature. 

By this term I do not mean the strained effort to reinforce pious plati¬ 
tudes by fiction and poetry, or the soap opera renditions of a popular 
moralism. I refer to the great mainstream--the stream which includes 
Dante, Langland, Spenser, Milton and Bunyan. Many of the Shakespearean 
plays belong here--take Macbeth . for example--as well as lyric poems and 
sonnets by Herbert and Donne, novels and tales by Hawthorne, allegorical 
romances in our own time by Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis, and poetic 
dramas by T. S. Eliot and Christopher Pry. There is no present point 
in expanding this list, or in evaluating here the relative merits of the 
writers who belong in it. 

What I mean to suggest is that such writers as these not only pose 
problems and train us in the specifically literary approach to knowledge, 
but also mediate the Christian revelation to us. This mediation may vary 
in extent (more will be contained in Milton*s Paradise Lost than in his 
Sonnet XIX on his blindness) and in intensity (a more vital awareness of 
God may be conveyed to a particular reader through the sonnet than 
through the epic, for example). But in whatever extent or intensity, 
Christian revelation is mediated through such distinctively Christian 
works. 

Here Paul Tillich*s distinction between original and dependent rev¬ 
elation is helpful. "While Peter encountered the man Jesus whom he call¬ 
ed the Christ in an original revelatory ecstasy," Tillich writes, "fol¬ 
lowing generations met the Jesus who had been received as the Christ by 
Peter and the other apostles. There is continuous revelation in the 
history of the church, but it is dependent revelation. The original 
miracle, together with its original reception, is the permanent point 
of reference, while the Spiritual reception by following generations 
changes continuously. But is one side of a correlation is changed, the 
whole correlation is transformed. It is true that * Jesus Christ...the 
same yesterday, today, and forever* is the immovable point of reference 
in all periods of church history. But the act of referring is never the 
same, since new generations with new potentialities of reception enter 
the correlation and transform it." In this way we may see The Divine 
Comedy and Pilgrims Progress as products of dependent revelation, as new 
correlations of the original relation. 

The works of creative writing are obviously different from the work 
of theologies statementally defined, for they bring the reader into more 


5 Commentary on Genesis 3£i£. r .„ 

6 Summa Theologies . I, Q. 1 • 

7 Paradise Lost , V, 571-574.5^49 

8 Systematic Theology . ChicagG', 1953, I, 126. 
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Lirect encounter with persons through events. Structured as they are, 
)ante*s work, or Bunyan*s, or Milton T s, move the readers to be not merely 
hinkers about, but thinking and feeling participants in, the Christian 
Irama. Such is the nature of the literary mode. The essential drama is 
-he same in each case--Jesus Christ as the revelation-event remains cen¬ 
tal and originative--but the relations are re-ordered in terms of the 
.llumination of the creative artist. The reader is then caught up in the 
ivents, in the encounter with persons and occurrences, and so is exist¬ 
entially confronted with the Supreme Encounter and with the ways of life 
rhich issue forth from it. 
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